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Introduction 

As policymakers and the public 
have become more concerned with the 
quality of American public education, 
there has been an increased emphasis 
on the outcomes of education and 
holding educators accountable for 
those outcomes. Recent efforts focus 
on the development of accountability 
systems based on system indicators — 
collections of statistics that reflect how 
well the public education system is 
working. At least 40 states now 
require school districts to submit 
information that is then published in a 
system performance report or report 
card. Most of the legislation and 
research describing system indicator's 
refer to them as accountability 
measures. 

System indicators are only one 
element of an accountability process. 
To be genuinely effective, they must 
take into account the essential rela- 
tionships among actors in the educa- 
tional arena, the nature of work in 
education, and the specific responsi- 
bilities of all actors. Unless policy- 




makers address the critical question of 
how system indicators are to be used, 
they vsall be an expensive and time 
consuming data collection process 
that is only tangentially related to 
accountability or school iinprovement. 

The purpose of this policy brief is 
to step back from the technical 
discussions of developing system 
indicators to look more broadly at 
accountability in public education. 
The brief will review recent accoimt- 
ability efforts, outline a complete 
accountability model, analyze several 
strategies for developing accountabil- 
ity systems in public agencies like 
education, and discuss how system 
indicators might fit into this larger 
systemic framework. 

Background 

Accountabilil/ is not a new 
concept in education. Traditionally, 
policymakers and the public have 
been concerned with what children 
are taught, employing qualified 
personnel, and how much education 
costs. These traditional concerns took 
on new dimensions as control of 
schools shifted away from small 
neighborhood schools and local 
districts to larger consolidated 
districts needing to respond to 
increased state and federal interven- 
tion. Along with these, greater 
conflicts over the purpose and 
operation of public schools emerged 
which have eroded public faith in 
schools, trust in educators, and the 
perceived ability to effectively control 
the schools. 



The inaeasing state and federal 
role in the regulation of public 
education accelerated during the 
1960s at a time of raised expectations, 
both generally and more specifically 
from minority, immigrant, and 
disabled students. Tlie failure of schools 
to satisfy these new detriands led to 
repeated calls for fortml accountability 
meclmnistns in education. Over the past 
25 years, as the educational policy 
arena has broadened, we have 
witnessed the federal struggle to 
ensure local compliance with national 
goals, states' attempts to provide more 
equal and adequate resources to all 
school districts, and states efforts to 
raise educational standards through 
minimum competency testing for both 
teachers and students. System indica- 
tors focusing on school and student 
performance are merely the latest in 
this series of accountability efforts. 

With each of these efforts came 
new mechanisms for holding schools 
accountable for what they do reflect- 
ing a shift in emphasis from inputs 
(revenues, personnel, facilities, and 
other resources), and process (decision 
making, participation, and 
routinizaticn), to outcomes (student 
achievement). Historically, new 
regulations have been added to existing 
ones xvith each shift residting in a more 
highly complex systetn of rules and 
regulations. 

The following list illustrates the 
variety of mechanisms used to 
regulate schools and hold educators 
accountable for their actions. 



Inputs: Focus on adequacy and equity 
of school resources 

a) curriculum guidelines 

b) revenue controls such as tax 
limitations and minimum 
funding 

c) teacher certification and testing 

d) categorical funding for special 
populations 

Process: Focus on inclusion, regular- 
ity, and program management 

a) inclusion of non-administrators 
(teachers, parents, and commu- 
nity members) in school and 
student decision-making 

b) required planning elements 
(setting goals and developing 
implementation plans) in 
funding regulations 

c) legal due process requirements 
Outcomes: Focus on results 

a) minimum competency testing 
for students 

b) standardized achievement tests 

c) school and district report cards 
or performance reports 

Accountability in public educa- 
tion remains a slippery concept. 
Despite the ebborate system of niles and 
regulations produced by these various 
accmntability mechanisms there is little 
beli^tltat the outcomes of education are 
under anyone's control, yet. Education, 
like otiter public agencies, is subject to 
multiple demands, multiple constitu- 
encies, and multiple control systems. 
The sheer complexity of the mission 
and the environment impose limits on 
our ability to hold public education 
accountable. In education, the normal 
complexity of a public agency, is 

; compounded by the fact that we are 
trying to educate human beings with 

: their different skills, mterests, and 
O 
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resources instead of making robots or 
processing tax forms. 

System Indicators and 
Accountability 

System indicators are one very 
visible attempt to move beyond the 
rules and regulations regarding 
educational inputs and processes to 
focus more directly on outcomes. 
Despite their technical language, 
system indicators are nothing more 
than sets of statistics that reveal 
something about the condition of an 
educational system — a school, 
district, state, or nation. Indicators 
may cover a wide range of elements 
including revenues, qualifications of 
personnel, curriculum, dropout and 
graduation rates, and college atten- 
dance. Because inputs and process are 
believed to be related to outcomes, 
system indicators address all three 
components of the educational 
process. 

The most useful system indica- 
tors, from a policy or accountability 
perspective, are linked to system 
performance. Changes made in this or 
that indicator will enh?.nce system or 
student performance. Indicators of 
system performance are those input 
and process variables which are 
believed to be related to quality 
education and student learning. Such 
variables include teacher traiiung and 
experience, attendance, courses or 
subjects offered and taken, student 
background characteristics, and scores 
on standardized achievement tests. 
There are many other statistics which 
educational administrators must 
collect, such as the age and condition 
of facilities and detailed accounting 
records of revenues and expenditures, 
which aie important for addressing 
other policy concerns — but these 
should be included as system indica- 
tors only if they are directly related to 
outcomes in education. 

The discussion of system indica- 
tors focuses on what variables should 
be included and how to develop 
reliable and efficient data collection 



systems. Some states such as Califor- 
nia, Connecticut, Mew York, and 
South Carolina are in the forefront of 
indicator development, while others, 
such as Arizona, Nevada, and Mary- 
land are just beginning the process. 
The data collection efforts for these 
system indicators are extensive and 
costly requiring schools and districts 
to monitor aspects of the system in 
new ways and to develop new 
measures of student achievement. At 
present, much of the data is incom- 
plete, inaccurate, or unclearly related 
to student or system performance. 
And, several authors such as Kaagen 
"and Cooley (1989) and Odden (1990) 
siill stress the weakness and incom- 
pleteness of these data systems. It is 
presumed that policymakers at the 
state and district level will use the 
information to guide future educa- 
tional policy. 

However, for system indicators to 
operate effectively as an accountabil- 
ity instrument other aspects of the 
system must be more clearly defined. 
Monitoring performance is only one 
aspect of accountability. While work 
which further clarifies system indica- 
tors needs to continue, policymakers, 
especially in the more experienced 
states, need to address the function 
and uses of these data systems, as 
well. 

Presently, the discussions sur- 
rounding system indicators as a form 
of accountability remain at a level of 
abstraction which permits indicators 
to have strong political appeal as a 
solution to current concerns over the 
quality of American education. The 
danger is that as moi^ specific de- 
mands of accountability are placed on 
the schools, schools will be made even 
less effective by being forced to 
respond to conflicting or impossible 
demands. A more complete under- 
standing of the key components of an 
effective accountability system can 
help prevent this from occurring. 
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Introduction 

Nevada's policymakers are 
making firm commitments toward 
educational accountability. At the 
1989 session, the Nevada Legisla- 
ture passed Senate Bill No. 74 
v^hidi directs local school boards 
to ''adopt a program ... for the 
accountability of the school district 
to the residents of the district." 
Under SB 74, school districts must 
adopt an accountability program 
by July, 1990 and distribute the 
first "report card" to residents, the 
State Superintendent and the 1991 
Session of the Legislature by 
March, 1991 . This report card will 
focus on "the quality of the schools 
and the educational achievement 
of the pupils." 

Eight elements are included in 
the state's "report card": 

1. The educational goals and 
objectives of the school 
district; 

2. A comparison of pupil 
achievement at each age and 
grade level for the current 
year with that of previous 
school years; 

3. The ratio of pupils to teach- 
ers at each grade level; 

4. A comparison of teacher 
assignments with their 
qualification and licensure 
for these assignments; 

5. The total expenditure per 
pupil for each source of 
funding; 



6. The curriculum used by the 
school district, including 
special programs; 

7. Attendance and advance- 
ment records and gradua- 
tion rates; 

8. Efforts to increase communi- 
cation with parents. 

Implementation Issues 

Nevada educators are facing 
complicated implementation 
issues in making the "report card" 
available to the state's residents. 
The immediate implementation 
issue for the state's school districts 
is to collect the necessary informa- 
tion called for in SB 74 and present 
it in a form that is clear and imder- 
standable to residents. The task, for 
the most part, is not particularly 
taxing since much of the informa- 
tion required is already available 
and reported by the state depart- 
ment in its annual status report. 
Other data, such as per pupil cost 
by funding source, can be easily 
disaggregated from data m district 
fUes. 

The more problematic element 
of compliance is the requirement 
on student achievement. The law 
states that each district must 
provide "a comparison of pupil 
achievement at each age and grade 
level for the current year with that 
of previous school years." The 
difficulty heie is that none of the 
school cUstricts, including the 
largest and most resource-rich 
Clark County School District, has 
comparable student achievement 
data at every grade and every year. 
The current statewide testing 



program requires a high school 
proficiency test for 11th graders, the 
ACT and SAT for college-bound 
seniors, and the CT6S which is 
administered m grades 3, 6, and 9 
for Math, Reading, and Writing. 
Other indicators of student achieve- 
ment, such as results from criterion- 
referenced tests, are only used in a 
few of the districts in the elemen- 
tary grades, leaving several grades 
tmtested. For the first report card, 
school districts need to explain why 
student achievement data is not 
available for these grades. 

Another implementation 
problem is how to compare student 
achievement over time. While 
Nevada has been using the high 
school proficiency test and the ACT 
and SAT for quite some time now, 
and can provide trend data, it is 
more difficult to do so for the Cl BS 
since the test was first given in the 
faU of 1989. Prior to 1989, the 
Stanford Achievement Test was 
used for grades 3 and 6 and the 
Survey of Basic Skills was used in 
grade 9. Comparability of scores 
between different tests is a problem 
from a technical point of view. 
Making these comparisons mean- 
ingful to the lay public is doubly 
difficult. 

Report Card Preparation 

To assist districts with prepar- 
ing the "report card," a committee 
was formed in July, 1989. This 
statewide committee consists of 
representatives from school dis- 
tricts, the teachers' association, the 
adminictrators' association, the 
state department, and an outside 
consultant from Far West Labora- 
tory, 



By December, 1989, the com- 
mittee developed operational 
definitions for each of the eight 
elements in the report card and 
offered them as recommendations 
for district adoption with the intent 
of reducing duplication of effort 
and enhancing comparability of 
reported data aaoss districts. At 
this particular time, feedback from 
the state's superintendents has 
been positive. However, it is too 
early to tell if the recommenda- 
tions from the SB 74 Committee 
will in fact be incorporated into 
individual district report cards. SB 
74 plans to be submitted by school 
districts in July, 1990 will be telling; 
the final report cards which 
districts are required to distribute 
to the public and to the legislature 
in March, 1991 will be the ultimate 
testimonial of the work of the 
committee. 

Poliof Implications and Other 
Educational Legislation 

While tlie iminediate imple- 
mentation issue is the ''report 
card," a long-range issue has to do 
with programmatic responses to 
demands for accountability which 
underlie the report card. In this 
regard, the law clearly establishes 
the local school districts and their 
governing boards as responsible 
for educating students in the state. 
Insiders believe that requiring 
report card oti educational 
progress and accomplishments is 
only one aspect of the larger 
legislative agenda to make schools 
inore accountable. 

This larger legislative agenda 
can also be seen in other educa- 
tional legislation. It was not en- 
tirely a conctdence that during the 
same 1989 session, Nevada law- 
makers also passed the Class Size 
Reductior. Act. The act requires 
that schools reduce class size to a 
O 



ratio of 15 students to one teacher 
beginning with the fall 1990 school 
year. Allocations for the Class Size 
Reduction Act is $16.5 million. 
With this magnibide of investment 
in education, it is reabonable to 
expect that legislators and the 
public wiU soon be asking for an 
appropriate retxim of investment, 
that is, what has reduced class size 
done to improve student learning? 

More than ever, legislative 
support for education appears to 
be tied to educational productivity. 
In order to convince state policy- 
makers to continue to invest in 
education, schools need to show 
results which are clear and under- 
standable as well as psychometri- 
cally valid. The annual report card 



gives the districts the opportunity 
to do so. 

As the 1991 legislative session 
approaches, and as school districts 
fiie plans with the State Depart- 
ment of Education in compliance 
with SB 74, no one can predict v^th 
certainty how the report cards will 
be received by the legislature and 
what will be the legislative effects, 
but Nevada educators are sure of 
one thing, that is, accountability 
isn't going away any time soon. 

Stanley Chow is the Director, Center for 
School Improvement and Policy 
Support, Far West Laboratory, 

Myrna Matranga is the Senior Director, 
Curricidim and Instruction for Washoe 
County School District, 
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During the 1990 legislative 
session, lawmakers passed three bills 
that substantially changed the nature 
of educational accountability in Utah. 
Under the new laws: 

• The State Office of Education 
must establish a statewide, 
norm-referenced testing 
program for grades 5, 8, and 1 1 
and all schools must partici- 
pate in the 1992 National 
Assessment of Educational 
Programs (NAEP). 

• The State Superintendent must 
furnish a yearly, comprehen- 
sive statement of slate funds 
allocated to each district and 
report school-by-school 
achievement information. 

• Every school district also must 
publish an annual performance 
report and statement of 
expenditures. 

The ardent push for statewide 
accountabilif in education began 
over a year a^o. In his 1988 State of the 
State address. Governor Norman 
Bangeter called for each school and 
district in Utah to issue a "school 
report card." He saw school report 
cards as a vehicle for informing the 
public about educational successes, 
saying that Utah schools' productivity 
was one of the best kept sfKrets in the 
Slate. In a letter to each of the forty 
district superintendents, the Governor 
urged the districts to report a variety 
of information, including attendance, 
promotion rates, pupil-teacher ratios, 
dropout rates, graduation rates, and 
scores on norm-referenced tests. He 
admonished edi^cators about their 
reluctance to publish test scores, 
writing that: 

Idlisregarding standardized 
tests because they fail to tell 
us everything about educa- 
tional progress is like disre- 
garding a blood test because 
it fails to tell us everything 
about a person's state of 



health. It is equally senseless 
to ignore tests simply because 
they may be imperfect. No 
test is perfect, but many are 
useful. 

The Governor's charge reflected 
the feelings of many legislators and 
citizens who want to make Utah 
schools more accountable. Despite the 
rhetoric about reporting successes, 
discussions in legislative interim 
education committee meetings are 
often focused on issues of efficiency. 
Are taxpayers really "getting tlie 
most" out of the money they invest in 
Utah schools? In a year when the Utah 
legislature passed a record budget foi 
education, tighter accoimtability was 
seen as the way to make educators 
prove that they were using State 
monies wisely. 

Accountability Legislation 

All three accountability laws were 
offered to the 1990 legislature by 
Representatives Richard J. Bradford 
and Douglas J. Holmes. Each passed 
the legislature with substantial 
support. 

School District Accountability. 
H.B. 158, School District Accountabil- 
ity, alters the content of the Annual 
Report issued by the State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction. It requires 
"a complete statement of state mnds 
allocated to each of the state's 40 
school districts by source, including 
supplemental appmpriations, and a 
complete statement of expenditures 
by each district." The report must also 
summarize new data from standard- 
ized norm-referenced tests (added in 
H.B. 321), listing scores for each school 
and district. The bill directs the State 
Superintendent to present the annual 
report to the Legislature as well as to 
the Governor. 

School District Performance 
Reports. H.B. 170, School District 
Performance Reports^ requires eaCh 
school district to develop a perfor- 
mance report "providing for account- 



ability of the district to its residents for 
the quality of schools and the educa- 
tional achievement of students.'' ITie 
bill specifies 18 items for these reports, 
including norm-referenced achieve- 
ment data, ACT scores, fiscal informa- 
tion, attendance and dropout rates, 
course-taking patterns in the high 
schools, professional data on teachers, 
and demographic figures on students. 
Most of this bill's content mirrored a 
District Performance Reports model 
adopted by d\Q Utah State Board of 
Education in January, 1990. A commit- 
tee had already prepared a handbook 
for school district performance report- 
ing, based on the successful format 
developed by the Jordan School 
District Windows Annual Report). 
School districts already have or are 
developing district-level perfom^ance 
reports. The bill adds the requirement 
that school-by-school achievement test 
results are to be published. 

Achievement Tests in Public 
Schools. Finally, the third and most 
controversial of the accountability bills. 
Achievement Tests in the Public 
Schools (H.G. 321), makes sweeping 
changes in statewide testing. The new 
testing program supplants a 15-year 
state assessment program that in- 
cluded measures of a wide range of 
student outcomeo (using a stratified 
random sample of schools) and a 
quality indicators program. The law 
requires the Utah State Office of 
Education (USOE) to purchase, score, 
and report the results of statewide, 
norm-referenced achievement tests for 
grades 5, 8, and 11, beginning in the 
1990-91 school year. Participation in 
the 1992 NAEP is also mandated, 
. '>hough the legislature did not 
provide funding for this effort. Imple- 
menting this law may seriously delay 
efforts to develop additional criterion- 
referenced tests that assess the state's 
core curriculum. 

The "legislative intent" behind 
H.B. 321 is clear. The bill's preamble 
notes that statewide testing will 
provide the public with "evaluative 
information" for plann/ig and fund- 
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ing. The data may be used "to reallo- 
cate educational resources in a 
manner to assure educational oppor- 
tunities for all students/' It also 
specifies how the test should be 
administered and hov/ educators who 
breach testing procedures should be 
sanctioned. 

Implementation Issues 

Implementation of the three bills 
hinges on establishing a new state- 
wide testing program. Currently, a 
state testing committee, comprised of 
USOE and school district staff, is 
devising procedures and a request for 
proposals from test makers. Although 
H.B. 321 authorized the USOE to 
develop its own achievement tests, 
officials expect to purchase a stan- 
dardized test that meets certain 
criteria. The conrunittee is considering 
guidelines that specify both the 
content and administration of the test. 
For example, the testing data sparks 
considerable debate. Some educators 
believe that Spring testing creates a 
"high stakes" environment that may 
foster increased stress and inappropri- 
ate administration of the test. Fall 
testing does not conflict with other 
testing and it can serve as a useful 
diagnostic for instruction. Yet, Spring 
testing would reflect the result of 
instruction during the year as well as 
the effort of teachers who actually 
report test scores to the parents. 

Another unresolved issue con- 
cerns reporting the results of achieve- 
ment tests on a school-by-school basis. 
All three laws emphasize norm- 
referenced testing and suggest that 
test scores could be used to reallocate 
resources. Unfortunately, the tempta- 
tion to tie funding to test performance 
may engender unfair comparisons 
among schools. Test scores alone 
cannot be used to judge which schools 
are successful or unsuccessful. Even 
by accounting for differences in the 
school's student population (using 
statistical regression techniques), test 
data give biased and unreliable 
portraits of school effedi^ less.^ Utah 
educators, Javymakers, ana the public 
will need to be aware of the limita- 
tions of norm-referenced test informa- 
tion as new test results are published 
and policy recommendations are 
formulated. 

O 



Educators also need to anticipate 
the increased demand on their time 
and expertise. Additional information 
will need to be collected. Extra 
inservice sessions on the administra- 
tion and reporting of information 
from the new tests will occur. The 
general public will need to leam how 
to make sense of the new tests and 
other information that will be pre- 
sented in district performance reports. 
Moreover, comparative assessments, 
and performance rewards that follow^ 
may create an even 'liigher stakes" 
environment surrounding state 
testing. The added stress on teachers 
and administrators could increase 
burnout and problems with test 
security. 

Perhaps one unanticipated 
consequence of implementing state- 
wide, norm-referenced testing is that 
Utah school districts will not have to 
purchase new standardised tests. 
Many districts are using outdated test 
versions and have considered buying 
new tests. The state program will 
eliminate this expenditure, while 
offering each district a new test series 
and staff training at the State's 
expense. 

Concern with Stamlards 

Numerous professional associa- 
tions and the federal government 
have recommended certain features 
that should be included in perfor- 
mance accountability systems. How 
do Utah's new testing and reporting 
laws compare with standards set for 
state accountability? 

Utah's laws do reflect some of the 
guidelines associated with sound 
accountability systems.2 The laws 
seem compatible with the general 
goals for schooling in Utah. The Utah 
State Board of Education's new 
plaiming document. Shift in Focus, 
calls for increased educational ac- 
countability based on measurable 
performance indicators. Multiple 
indicators are included as part of 
school district performance reporting 
(especially in H.B. 170). School- and 
district-level accountability reports 
will be public. School districts will be 
able to use test data for their own 
evaluations. Reporting requirements 
seem to offer enough latitude for 



school districts to tailor their reports to 
specific audiences. 

However, two important aspects 
are missing. First, the list of indicators 
offered by the three bills is disjointed. 
In developing the bills, legislators 
seemed more concerned vrith mandat- 
ing a testing and reporting procedure 
than with articulating an overall 
vision of how the educational system 
should be functioning. Therefore, the 
bills do not consider several important 
features of indicator systems: the 
development of indicators that assess 
the quality of instruction and teachers, 
how accountability data should be 
used to improve low-performing 
schools, and how performance data 
can be used to sustain high-perform- 
ing schools. These issues will need to 
be elaborated as performance report- 
ing moves into the policy arena. 

Second, the laws did not establish 
an independent oversight body to 
monitor the development and imple- 
mentation of the performance ac- 
countability system. Because indicator 
systems and performance reporting 
are still rather primitive, they need 
careful evaluation. Educators and 
policymakers should be involved in a 
formal effort to assess the unantici- 
pated consequences of Utah's new 
accountability laws. 

Endnotes 

1. See Brian Rowan's chapter, "The 
AssessHient of School Effectivener 
in Reaching for Excellence: An Effecl.ve 
Schools Sourcebook (Regina Kyle, 
Editor; National Institute of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C., May, 1985). 

2. See "Creating Responsible and 
Responsive Accountability Systems: 
Report of the OERI State Accountabil- 
ity Study Group" (Wasliington, D.C: 
U.S. Department of Education, 
198???). 

Stemi T. Bosserl is Dean of College of 
Educaton at Syracuse University, Neiv 
York. He itms fonv.erli/ Professor of 
Education at University of Utah. 
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Arizona's political heritage rests on 
Western populism, and since 1940 or so, 
combined with a general conservatism. 
The result has been to stress small 
government, self-reliance, the free 
enterprise system, local control, and, in 
the past, to relatively circumscribed 
activities by state-level agencies. 

Prior to 1970, the Arizona Depart- 
ment of Education ( ADOE) had little 
role in the overall development of 
education in Arizona, being restricted 
mostly to monitoring of ESEA pro- 
grams and funds, vocational education 
funding, some technical assistance, and 
general accounting. 

However, beginning in the mid- 
1970s, Arizona's state-level capacity for 
program development began to change, 
and the first serious press for account- 
ability surfaced. ITie press came from 
increasingly activist legislators, state 
business leaders, the Chief State School 
Officer, and, later, the Governor. 

Today, Arizona's accountability 
policy comes primarily from the 
legislature and the ADOE, often 
working independently, but increas- 
ingly, working cooperatively. These two 
groups press for accountability in three 
major areas of policy: 1) finance, 
2) program standards, and 3) personnel 
will be described. 

Finance 

Two major financial accountability 
policies have been emerging: tighter 
accounting controls and increased 
control over total expenditures. In 
response to increased federal aid (ESEA 
predominantly) and in growing 
recognition of high degrees of variabil- 
ity in local capacity for fund accounting, 
the AEX)E established a Uniform 
System for Financial Records (USFR). 
This system is designed to regularize 
fund identification and accounting, and 
requires local school districts to submit 
to periodic audits by the Office of 
Auditor General. As a result of USFR, 
two consequences became apparent; 
some criminal mismanagement of local 
funds was uncovered as was a fairly 
high level of unintentional mismanage- 
mpnt. Since the early 1980s, e\ddence of 



unacceptable fund accounting has 
diminished rapidly. 

In response to a threatened constitu- 
tional amendment to hold down school 
costs, projections of rapidly increasing 
property taxes, and in response to 
generalized concerns about funding 
equity across school districts, the 
Arizona legislature passed a massive 
school finance reform bill in 1980. The 
bill established revenue and expenditure 
caps, shifted funding away from local 
option to state control, tied increases in 
school expenditures to cost of living 
indices, established differential funding 
for children with various forms of needs, 
and, in general, reduced local discretion 
for school funding. In the intervening 
decade, the basic form ias have held, 
although adjustments have been made. 
Since 1988, a number of key actors have 
been debating the necessity to revisit the 
basic assumptions of the 1980 legislation 
with a view to thinking again about how 
to provide equitable funding for schools 
in as diverse a state as Arizona. 

Program Standards 

Accountability in program standards 
is a keen interest of state policymakers. 
Under the general policy of establishing 
agreed upon standards of performance, 
districts are encouraged and required to 
ensure higher levels of student achieve- 
ment 

Beginning in the mid-1970s, the 
ADOE began to develop sets of state- 
wide program standards of essential 
skills for subjects at all grade levels. 
These standards were made available to 
all school districts in the form of "wall 
charts" which specified minimum skills 
in multiple areas at each grade level. 
While school districts were not required 
to adopt these, they were encounged to 
do so. Coincidentally, school districts 
were required to develop and imple- 
ment a Continuous, Uniform Evaluation 
System (CUES) in order to ascertain 
whether students were meeting district 
achievement standards, primarily on 
criterion-referenced tests. The expecta- 
tion was that the essential skills, as 
developed by the ADOE, would provide 
the basis for most evaluation activity 
under CUES. Although no clear evi- 



dence exists about the degree to which 
this has occurred, anecdotal evidence 
supports an argument that the essential 
skills documents were adopted widely. 

Growing impatient with their 
inability to determine the level of quality 
of education in Arizona, legislators, in 
the late 1970s, legislated a massive state- 
wide testing program. All children, in all 
grades were to he given yearly natioruil 
norm-referenced standardized achieve- 
ment tests in all the basic subjects. 
Results were to be aggregated and 
reported to the public by district and by 
schools within districts. Contracts for test 
construction, scoring, and reporting have 
been awarded to various testing compa- 
nies. However, since inception, the 
concept has been criticized routinely for 
its high cost, its irrelevance to program 
improvement, its irrelevance as a policy 
guiding tool, and for i.. reaffirmation of 
the obvious, children from more well off 
families tend do better on the tests than 
do children of poverty. 

Since about 1987, the ADOE has been 
cooperating with key figures in the state 
legislature to develop an alternative, and 
presumably more useful, testing policy 
called the Arizona Student Ass^ment 
Program (ASAP). The emerging policy 
appears to rely much more on tests 
which allow students to demonstrate 
achievement in different ways. Sched- 
uled for implementation in 1990 or 1991, 
the basic design is to allow students to 
demonstrate their levels of achievement 
in settings which are more like those of 
the settings in which instruction took 
place. Some students in some gra .ies 
would continue to be required to take 
national norm-referenced tests, but these 
data would be used more for purposes of 
validation rather than for assessment of 
state educational quality. 

This shift in testing policy parallels a 
shift in program improvement strategy. 
The original emphasis on essential skills 
has been supplemented by legislative 
adoption of Goals for Educational 
Excellence, uinder the general oversight 
of tt Joint Committee on Goals for 
Educational Excellence. 

In February, 1989, Senator Steiner 
(chair. Senate Education Committee) and 



Representative Hermon (chair, House 
Education Committee) issued an Action 
Agenda For Educational Excellence in 
Arizona. The introduction to the 
document stated, 

"Arizona's educators, business 
leaders, and parents recognize that the 
key to Arizona's future economic pros- 
perity and quality of life is the develop- 
ment of the best possible system of 
public education. They also recognize 
that fail-ure to prepare our students to 
compete in a demanding worldwide 
economy will have dire consequences 
for Arizona's businesses, government, 
and citizenry." 

The Action Agenda proposed a set of 
guiding prndples, which included: 

• Equity: financial equity and equal 
access 

• Accountability: a system of 
standards and evaluation 

• Efficiency: cost-effective use of 
tax funds 

• Sufficiency: an appropriate level 
of funding to meet educational 
goals 

• Balance: between the value of 
local control and the need for 
statewide standards. 

Other parts of the overall agenda are 
underdevelopment. Each is tied to the 
general statement of goals, and to what 
is thought to be a tighter connection 
between adopted goals and testing for 
student achievement. Examples are. 

• The Arizona State Board of 
Education adopted increased 
course requirements for high 
school graduation. 

• The Arizona Board of Regents 
independently raised require- 
ments for entrance into the public 
universities of the State. 

• Debate continues over raising the 
legal school leaving age from age 
16 to something higher, or gradu- 
ation from high school or both. 

• Arizona is experimenting with a 
state process of auditing the 
quality of schools. 

• A parental choice bill has been 
heard in the last two legislative 



sessions, although without passage 
as of this writing. 

• A bill which would establish pilot 
school restructuring efforts is 
before the 1990 Arizona L^isla- 
ture(HB2262). 

Personnel Issues 

Teacher quality and accountability 
have received substantial policy atten- 
tion in the past 20 years. The overall 
strategy has had three tactical compo- 
nents: raising entry standards, tightening 
evaluation standards, and enriching 
applicant pool. 

Raising Entry Standards. Raising 
standards for entry into teaching has 
focused on raising standards for admis- 
sion into the colleges of education for 
persons preparing to become teachers. 
Q'aalifying grade-point averages have 
been raised, and a pre-admission basic 
skills test administered by the AEXDE 
must be passed. Policymakers insist that 
prospective teachers receive more 
rigorous preparation in academic 
subjects and that they pass an examina- 
tion in teaching pedagogy prior to 
certification. Experimentally, some new 
teachers are required to serve as interns 
for two years, during which time their 
performance is closely monitored by 
teams of assessors. 

Tightening Evaluation Standards. 
Every probationary teacher is to be 
evaluated at least two times each year by 
a person designated by the local school 
board as a qualified evaluator. Evalua- 
tion is to be based on a statistically sound 
evaluation instrument, developed in 
cooperation with the teaching staffs. 
Notice of insufficient performance is to 
be followed by specific opportunities to 
improve and a subsequent performance 
evaluation. Continuing teachers (the 
term "tenure" was struck from Arizona 
legislation in 1986) are to be evaluated at 
least once each year under the same 
general guidelines. 

Enriching Applicant Pool. Deepening 
the pool of really talented teachers has 
been done in two ways: The first is to 
loosen the formal certification require- 
ments for teachers prepared to teach in 
science and mathematics. The hope is 
that persoas with strong science and 
math backgrounds, but little or no 
experience in traditional teacher educa- 
tion programs, will be drawn into 
teaching. Tlie second way is to imple- 
ment a pilot career ladder program. This 



prograrh allows exceptionally talented 
and effective teachers in selected pilot 
school districts to receive substantially 
higher salaries while continuing to 
teach, rather than leaving teaching for 
other careers. Evidence of effectiveness 
must include some measures of student 
achievement. 

Summary and Future Directions 

Accountability continues to be a high 
priority in educational policy for 
Arizonans. A gradual shift from local 
control to state control has occurred as 
Arizona policymakers have expressed 
their collective dissatisfaction with the 
quality of education. Controls have 
been implemented in school finance and 
local options have been decreased as the 
state has assumed a greater share of the 
total funding responsibility. 

Program standards have been 
tightened and it appears that a consen- 
sus has been achieved about desired 
performance outcomes. These are 
expected to influence curricula and to 
determine the shape of new forms of 
student assessment. However, policy- 
makers continue to be dissatisfied with 
the general level of student achieve- 
ment, and with the academic skills of 
entry level workers in particular. 
Increasing concern is being expressed 
about "at risk" youth and some efforts 
are under way to address these issues. 
A highly speculative prediction is that 
Arizona policy will move slowly for the 
next two years or so, but that program 
standards will continue to be of interest. 

Personnel quality has '.een of 
concern, with emphasis on increased 
quality of preparation and on retaining 
highly talented teachers. The quality of 
preparation continues to be questioned 
and we may see another round of 
activity in this policy arena. If the school 
restructuring effort gets started, we are 
likely to see increased concern for staff 
development which addresses such 
matters as teacher leadership or 
empowerment. School district 
policymakers have not yet demon- 
strated to state policymakers that 
additional funding is necessary or that it 
will be spent in ways which will 
increase dramatically the quality of 
student achievement. In that context, 
we can expect to see continued, in- 
creased state level intervention. 

Robert T. Stout is Professor of Education, 
Arizona State University. 
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Numerous state and local reports 
published in the early 1980s on the 
condition of education in the United 
States portrayed a school system in 
crisis. The response was a nationwide 
reform movement, iiutiated in 
California with 1983 passage of SB 
813, the Hughes-Hart Education 
Reform Act. The bill involved over 60 
separate reforms and new funding — 
but no provisions for accountability. 

As schools began implementing 
the reforms, educators and legislators 
alike recognized the need to measure 
results, Vfhat effects had the legisla- 
tion had? Were funds being expended 
wisely? How could local sdiook and 
districts be encouraged to persevere in 
making the reforms work? Answers to 
such questions would not only help 
sustain refomis, but would bolster 
arguments for more spending on 
schools. California's tax reform 
measures in the 1970s cut property 
taxes in half, severely limiting the 
revenues of state and local govern- 
ments and centralizing school finance 
at the state level. Constant dollars for 
schools declined. Student enrollments 
simultaneously increased due to a 
baby boomlet and a wave of immigra- 
tion. And increased linguistic diver- 
sity and larger numbers of disadvan- 
taged students imposed additional 
financial burdens. 

So, prompted by both reform and 
funding needs, states developed an 
array of school accountability pro- 
grams in the 1980s. These included the 
Performance Report for California 
Schools; the California School Recog- 
nition Program; accountability 
measures that respond to federal 
reforms of Chapter 1 programs; 
School Accountability Report Cards 
required by a successful 1988 state- 
wide ballot intiative; and a move 
toward authentic, performance-based 
student assessment. 

School Performance Reports 

California first implemented an 
integrated school accountability 

feERlC" 



program in 1983. It allows educators to 
determine the success of their own 
scltool programs, sustain support for 
reform by demonstrating such success, 
recognize schook for their progress 
and achievements, and discover the 
most effective ways to use educational 
resources. Under the program, the 
State Department of Education (SDE) 
annually produces a quality indicator 
report for the state as a whole and one 
for each school district. Each school is 
then sent a discussion of the 
accountablity program, an explanation 
of performance indicators, statewide 
results and goals, and a display of the 
indicators for that particular school. 
The report not only allows the school 
to see its own trends over time, but 
also how it ranks relative to all other 
schook in the state and — Jjtnportantly 
— to other demographically similar 
schook. 

Reports for high schook contain 
information on academic course 
enrollments, attendance and dropouts, 
along with resiilts of California 
Assessment Program (CAP) achieve- 
ment tests, Scho'astic Aptitude Tests, 
and the /onerican College Testing 
progi'am. Much of the information k 
presented by sex and ethnic classifica- 
tion. Reports for elementary and 
intermediate schook contain achieve- 
ment and attendance information. 

Both school dktrict and county 
offices receive copies of reports on all 
schools under their jurisdiction. The 
local districts have about two weeks to 
examine the reports before they are 
released to the media. The state also 
encourages all dktricts to augment 
state data by producing their own self- 
reports based on local quality indicators. 

School Recognition Program 

One use of the school performance 
reports k to saeen schook for the 
California School Recognition Pro- 
gram. Every year at a special awards 
ceremony, five to ten percent of 
schools are honored under this 
progmm v/hich k intended to reward 



achievement, motivate other schook to 
strive for excellence, increase local 
awareness of school efforts, and 
provide modek of successful practices. 
An initial quantitative screening 
identifies schook that perform well 
relative to other comparable schook or 
show unusual improvement on the 
various quality indicators. Selected 
schook are then invited to fill out 
applications describing curriculum, 
instructional practices, improvement 
efforts, school culture, and student 
outcomes. 

Accountability for Chapter 1 
Programs 

The federal re-authorization of 
Chapter 1 flhIawkins/Stafford Elemen- 
tary and Secondary School Improve- 
ment Amendments of 1988) contained 
specific provisions for school account- 
ability. Accordingly, California's State 
Plan for Chapter 1 includes objective 
measures and standards to assess 
student performance, the process to be 
followed by the State Department of 
Education (SDE) and local dktrict in 
jointly developing program improve- 
ment plans, a timetable for developing 
and implementing such plans, and a 
program outlining the kinds of 
assktance to be provided to identified 
schook. 

Districts annually identify schools 
by using criteria set forth in the State 
Plan. To help, the SDE compiles non- 
binding advice in the form of a Sum- 
mary Report of both the criterion- 
referenced CAP scores and norm- 
referenced test results. CAP data are 
provided for the subgroup of students 
receiving Chapter 1 services. The 
statewide targets for improvement on 
CAP test scores, (established in the 
School Performance Reports) are the 
standard for judging whether students 
n\ade substantial progress toward 
success in the regular curriculum. A 
positive change in measured achieve- 
ment on norm referenced test results 
from a pretest to a post-test was 
adopted as the standard forjudging 
whether the program was effective. 
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Proposition 98 School Accountability 
Report Cards 

The California Gsnstitution once 
limited the amoimt of lax money that 
government — including local school 
districts — could spend. Any excess 
was returned to voters. Proposition 98, 
passed in 1988, altered this spending 
limit by specifying a mirumum level of 
funding for public schools. The 
minimum funding level is set either at 
the 1986-87 level or at the prior year 
level, whichever is larger. In addition, 
any excess revenues go to the schools, 
thus permanently increasing the 
minimum funding level. Schools must 
use the additional funds for instruc- 
tional improvement and accoimtability. 

The new law also requires the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction to 
develop a Model School Accountability 
Report Card, which contains informa- 
tion on 13 school conditions. Some of 
these are: 

• student progress toward meeting 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
other academic goals 

• progress towards reducing 
dropout rates 

• estimated expenditures per 
student and types of services 
funded 

• progress toward reducing class 
sizes and teaching loads 

• quality and currency of text- 
books and other instructional 
materials 

• availability of qualified person- 
nel to provide student support 
services 

• adequacy of school facilities 

• adequacy of teacher evaluations 
and professional improvement 
opportunities 

• classroom discipline and 
climate for learning 

• curriculum improv^ement 
programs 

• quality of school instruction and 
leadership 



School boards then must Issue an 
annual School Accountability Report 
Card for each school, addressing all 13 
conditions. Local boards are not 
required to adopt the state model, but 
must compare their document with the 
state's at least once every three years. 
In 1989, the legislatiu^ mandated that 
the report cards also compare district 
salaries (for teachers, principals, and 
superintendents) and percentage of 
budget allocated for teacher and 
administrative personnel against 
statewide averages. 

Nezv Directions in Assessment 

An effective accountability system 
must provide information to teachers, 
parents, and the public about strengths 
and weaknesses in student perfor- 
mance. The California Assessment 
Program currently tests all public 
school students at grades 3, 6, 8, and 
IZ CAP, however, is not a tool for 
assessing individual performance but 
rather evaluates the school's overall 
instructional program. The most 
significant development in individual 
student assessment is the movement 
away from multiple choice testing 
toward more authentic, perfontiance- 
based ways of measuring learning. 
Although multiple choice testing can 
be efficient and econonucal, U focuses 
attention on discrete, out-of-context 
bits of information that do not reflect 
the development or use of complex 
skills in real-life situations. Authentic, 
performance based assessment — such 
as the direct writing assessments 
already used in grades 8 and 12 — 
allows students to show what they can 
actually do. It supports instruction 
related to the development of such 
complex abilities as communication in 
speech or writing, persuasive argu- 
ment, and problem solving. It provides 
valuable staff development when 
teachers are involved in constructing 
the assessments and scoring results. 

Efforts are underway to develop 
authentic assessment pilot programs in 
matheniatics, history, and science. 
Given the labor intensive nature of 
authentic assessment, the emphasis for 
now is on the sampling of a few 
students in all schools. 

Other changes in assessment 
practice since 1983 include the develop- 



ment of new tests for grades 8 and 12 
(such as the writing assessment 
mentioned above) geared to reflect 
recent curriculum reforms. Moreover, 
CAP administers the Golden State 
Examination, a voluntary, end-of- 
course test providing schools that 
choose to participate with an incentive 
for achievement in college preparatory 
subject areas — mathematics so far, but 
soon including history, economics, 
biology, and chemistry. PUot efforts 
have also been initiated by research 
organizations, test publishers, and a 
consortium of schools to consolidate 
testing for local and state reporting. 

Conclusion 

California's schools continue to 
face major challenges. School enroll- 
ments are increasing rapidly. "Minor- 
ity" students are now the majority, and 
increasing numbers have limited 
English proficiency. Though the gap in 
performance between disadvantaged 
students and others has narrowed, it 
remains troublesome. As schools strive 
to meet these challenges, accountability 
measures function both as tools for 
managing improvement and as 
political symbols for communicating 
leadership. 

The Performance Report for 
California Schools conveys information 
to local schools and districts on their 
performance. The California School 
Recognition Program helps to reinforce 
the message of the performance 
reports. The Chapter 1 Summary 
Reports illustrate one way in which 
federal and state accountability 
programs can be coordinated to 
strengthen school reforms. Proposition 
98 provides schools with a stable 
source of revenue and requires that the 
public receive a report card on each 
school's performance. The develop- 
ment of authentic, performance-based 
student assessment reflects improved 
coordination between assessment, 
curriculum, and instruction. 

Mark Fetkr is the Director of Planning and 
Performance Outcomes, Chaucello/s Office, 
California Community Colleges, Sacramento, 
CA. He formerly mrked for the California 
Department of Education. 



A Framework for Public 
Accountability 

Although accountability Is a 
much used term, and demands for 
public accountability are frequent and 
loud, it is an under-developed 
concept In its simplest and most 
frequently used form, accountability 
means holding meone respotisible for 
his/her actions. Pc ^ple or agencies are 
held accountable if they are "answer- 
able" ^or thdr conduct. 

Holding an individual or an 
organization accountable for their 
actions on an ongoing basis requires a 
fairly complete definition of the 
accountability relationship including 
wlw is responsible to whom for xvlmt. 
What follows are some but not all of 
the components of an accountability 
loop: 

1) Key Aaors. Who is holding 
whom responsible? In educa- 
tion, potential actors include 
teachers, principals, adminis- 
tratorS; superintendents, 
parents, board members, and 
legislators. 

2) Goals. What is supposed to be 
accomplished? Goals might 
focus on increased graduation 
requirements, higher test 
scores, increased problem 
solving skills, higher atten- 
dance, etc. 

3) Resources. Does the person or 
the agency have access to 
necessary resources and 
control over key components? 
Educators need a variety of 
materials, supplies, personnel 
and community resources, and 
decisionmaking authority to be 
effective. 

4) Pre-determined Standards. 
How will we know if the goals 
are met? Policymakers and 
educators need to specify 
targets or objectives for action 
on a short-term basis. 



5) Rewards/sanctions. What is the 
controllii^g actor's response to 
success or failiue? Are suc- 
cesses openly rewarded and 
failures openly sanctioned? 
Policymakers have a fairly 
broad repertoire of possible 
responses including promotion, 
salary incieases, increased 
responsibility, loss of control, 
further training, reprimand, 
probation, or termination. 

An effective accountability system 
should address each of these compo- 
nents. If all the proper components are not 
addressed, gaps can result; accountability 
becomes unfair or ineffective. For ex- 
ample, holding someone responsible 
for an activity which is largely con- 
trolled by someone else is unfair. 
Failure to develop standards by which 
goals can be measured makes it 
difficult to know whether or not 
someone is doing his job. Failure to 
develop a response to satisfactory or 
unsatisfactory performance leaves the 
accountability loop open and ineffec- 
tive at ensuring that goals are met. 

Public Accountability Strategies 

The necessary components to a 
complete accountability system have 
been integrated into a framework for 
understanding various strategies for 
achieving public accountability by 
Romzek and EXibnick (1987). They 
describe four accountability strategies: 
bureauaatic, legal, professional, and 
political. A major task zohen developing 
an accountability medmnism is to create 
the best match between the strategy and the 
situation. These strategies address the 



complexity of controls faced by public 
institutions like education. 

Each of these four strategies 
answers the questions of accountabil- 
ity differently and can be character- 
ized along two major dimensions — 
locus of control and degree of control. 
Bureaucratic and professional strate- 
gies are internal organizational control 
mechanisms, while political and legal 
strategies are (jxtemal control mecha- 
nisms. The bureaucratic and legal 
strategies are most appropriate when 
there is a high degree of control of the 
subordinate agency. The professional 
and political strategies are most 
appropriate when there is a low 
degree of control. (See Figure 1) 

Bureaucratic. A bureaucratic 
strategy focuses attention on the 
priorities of those at the top of tne 
bureaucratic hierarchy. It assumes an 
authoritative relationship between a 
superior and a subordinate and dose 
supervision or a surrogate system of 
rules. A bureaucratic strategy is most 
appropriate when there is a high 
degree of control between the supervi- 
sor and the subordinate and trie 
nature of the activity is fairly routin- 
ized and predictable. School districts 
have tended to aeate bureaucratic 
accountability mechanisn\s between 
administrators and employees in 
areas such as office management, 
janitorial services, food operations, 
purchasing, and program require- 
ments. 

LegaL A legal accountability 
strategy is similar to the bureaucratic 
model, but is based on a fundamen- 
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tally different relationship between the 
aciun*. Legal acxountability assuraes 
that the controlling actor or agency is 
outside the agency and has the author- 
ity to impose contractual :>anctions on 
the agency being controlled. This 
relationship depends on a process of 
rewards or punishments to induce 
compliance. State imposed financial 
regulations for operating school 
districts with their detailed procedures, 
routirdzed reporting systems, clear 
rules, and pre-set consequences are apt 
examples. 

Professional Professional account- 
ability is more appropriately used by 
school districts in areas which are 
highly technical or complex and where 
the subordinate is expected to use a 
high level of individual judgement to 
make complex n ^ions. In this 
situation, the supervisor, a member of 
the same agency, relies heavily on the 
skill and expertise of the employee to 
further the agency's goals. If the 
employee fails to further the agency's 
goals, he may be subject to reprimands, 
more training, or firing. Professional 
accountability mechanisms work most 
effectively when there are a clear set of 
outcomes by which employees are 
evaluated with periodic evaluation ot 
progress toward those outcomes. 
Within most school districts there are 
elements of a professional accountabil- 
ity system for teachers and principals; 
however, they are usually undercut by 
a focus on adherence to rules rather 
than furtherance of the school's goals. 
Sanctions are unevenly applied and 
more often take the form of a transfer 
than increased training or firing. 
Rewards are limited to recognition of a 
few very special teachers and princi- 
pals each year. Complicating the use of 
more elaborate reward structures is the 
resistance of teachers to a differentiated 
structure of salary and responsibility. 

Political, A political strategy is an 
external accountability mechanism. 
Actors outside the agency attempt to 
impose wOntrol on the actions of the 
agency or its employees. In a political 
situation, the rewards and punish- 
ments are uncertain and subject to the 



vagaries of tlie political system. 
Typically, representative? are resfKjn- 
sible to their constituents, as are school 
district governing board members and 
state superintendents of education. 
They are held accountable through 
public elections and public opinion. 
For a public administrator — a super- 
intendent or principal — a political 
relationship exists with many groups 
which may demand responsiveness. 
Different constituencies may not be 
directly responsible for their employ- 
ment, bu^ they can make political 
demands and possess political clout. 
Political situations are uncertain and 
unpredictable making adherence to 
detailed expectations difficult. How- 
ever, a determined group can use the 
political process to impose its demands 
and expectations on the agency. 
Success depends upon the group's 
cohesneness and ability to mobilize 
support. 

Understanding the parameters and 
limits of each of these accountability 
strategies will assist educational 
policymakers in their development of 
effective accountability systems. 
Depending upon the situation — the 
relationship between the actors, the 
degree of control, the nature of the 
activity, and the availability of sanc- 
tions — policymakers might want to 
choose one strategy over another and 
develop the components of the strateg>' 
differently. 

Selecting the Appropriate 
Accountability Strategy 

Educational policymakers can use 
these four strategies to develop more 
effective accountability systems. All are 
legitimate strategies and all offer usefiil 
lenses for analyzing or developing 
accountability systems. System indica- 
tors can be incorporated into any of the 
four strategies depending upon who 
conducts the monitoring, l!\e degree of 
control involved, and beliefs about the 
nature of the work being regulated. 

It is important, however, that 
policymakers realize that at each level 
— external and internal — there are 
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only two strategies. Because state 
policymakers do not have direct 
control of public education services 
they are limited to the external strate- 
gies — political and legal. Local school 
districts, which do have direct control 
over educational services and person- 
nel, may choose bureaucratic or 
professional strategies. The legal and 
bureaucratic strategies reflect a belief 
that the educational process car. be 
routinized, whereas, the professional 
and political strategies depend on 
motivation and goal-oriented behavior. 

In large complex organiz^itions like 
public education, multiple accountabil- 
ity strategies are needed lo hold the 
whole system accountable. Policymak- 
ers need to think, not in terms of one 
accountability strategy or mechanism, 
but in terms of an accountability 
system in which several accountability 
strategies are used to monitor different 
functions and different parts of the 
educational process. State indicator 
systems might monitor broad system 
performance goals, while local moni- 
toring systems might focus on more 
specific program and intermediate 
goals. For a system to be held fully 
accountable, these mechanisms must 
also be integrated with each other so 
that all aspects of the institution are 
under control and operating under a 
consistent set of expectations. Account- 
ability systems which monitor system 
and student performance need to be 
coordinated with other monitoring 
systems for instruction, curriculum, 
and personnel. Without this coordina- 
tion, schools will be held accountable 
to splintered and conflicting demands. 

The Legal Strategy. From the 
external perspective, state 
policymakers might choose to develop 
a focused legal accountability strategy. 
An effective legal strategy to improve 
the outcomes of education using 
system indicators requires state 
policymakers to define: 1) who they 
expect to react to the information 
provided by system indicators — the 
state legislature, local school boards, 
superintendents, or school leaders, 
2) how they are expected to react — 



developing plans, implementing state 
plans, working with other community' 
agencies, 3) what they are expected to 
accomplish — inaeases in student 
performance, increased access to 
services, changes in curriculum and 
program, and 4) how they will be 
rewarded. States can develop an array 
of rewards/ sanctions including 
symbolic or financial awards, techni- 
cal assistance strategies, or negative 
sanctions such as unemployment or 
loss of control. Developing a full 
accountability loop using a legal 
strategy can greatly increase the state 
role and has the potential for creating 
immediate change in specific, well- 
targeted areas. 

The Political Strategy. An apparent 
strategy imbedded in most state 
indicator systems and local report 
cards is that they will be used to guide 
future policy. This is a political 
strategy in which the states use the 
development of information to 
motivate school district governing 
boards, state superintendents of 
education, other educators, and the 
public to pursue and demand school 
improvement. However, who the 
intended targets are is unclear — 
apparently anyone who will react. So 
f^, it seems that this strategy works 
best on discrete measures, such as 
improving attendance and dropout 
rates where public and professional 
attention is focused by publishing 
oistrict or school results. Similarly, 
many districts and schools have 
focus*^ a lot of attention on directly 
pn^paring students for standardized 
tests. What this strategy has not yet 
done is encourage many schools or 
districts to take a broad response to 
the indicators and generate an overall 
school improvement effort — one that 
re-analyzes the hmction and design of 
the educational system. 

A political strategy can be very 
potent. The publication of data 
evaluating the quality of public 
education and whether or not things 
are getting better or worse can shape 
the political environment of the 
schools in many ways. State and 



public support for inaeased funding 
might be affcctcxl. Local citizens can 
force a management change, recall 
board members, and promote bottom- 
up demands for accountability. 
However, the state has little control of 
either school district or public re- 
sponse to this system. It is essentially a 
persuasive or motivational strategy 
which encourages local districts to 
improve by highlighting their 
strengths and weaknesses, but the 
rewards accompanying a local 
response are vague and uncertain in 
most cases. 

Vte Professional Strategy. The 
professional strategy recognizes 
teachers and administrators as 
professionals with a broad range of 
expertise. Under a professional 
accountability system they would be 
given a broad range of responsibility 
for curriculum, school management, 
activities, and programs with only 
limited guidance. However, districts 
would need to set very clear expecta- 
tions for the outcomes of schooling 
and develop an evaluation system 
which monitors progress towards 
those outcomes. Uirfortunately, 
administrators and teachers are more 
frequently evaluated by whether or 
not they follow the rules than whether 
they achieve certain outcomes. Local 
districts might select system indicators 
in a professional accountability model 
as an appropriate strategy for induc- 
ing accountability based on outcomes. 

This strategy would emphasize 
setting goals and objectives for schools 
(and classes) and providing adequate 
and flexible resources for developing 
powerful improvement strategies, but 
not prescribing particular strategies. 
Individuals or teams of educators 
would be held responsible for meeting 
those goals and objectives. This 
strategy requires districts to be 
directive in the outcomes they expect 
to be achieved, but permit a high 
degree of discretion to educators 
pursuing those outcomes. The 
effectiveness of this model depends 
upon the vision and abilit)* of educa- 
tors, the ability of the system to 



provide the necessary resources, and 
the willingness of the local system to 
follow through with sanctions. 

Vie Bureaucratic Strategy. School 
districts can use system indicators to 
create bureauaatic accountability 
mecharusms when policym' ' ers are 
certain about the details wlu they 
want followed in developing school 
improvement strategies. Program- 
matic, curricular, and instructional 
activities can be boiled dov^ to lists of 
specific criteria which have to be met 
including the placement and promo- 
tion of students, materials used, tests 
evaluating proficiency, length of time 
on each subject, and instructional 
strategies to be employed. Local 
districts can become quite precise in 
defining the educational process 
appropriate for specific conditions. 
ITie effectiveness of this strategy for 
improving student and school 
performance depends heavily on the 
selection of programs and procedures 
that work in the applied context. 

Limitations of each of the 
accountability strategies 

In selecting accountabilit)' 
strategies, policymakers need to be 
aware not only of the strategies 
available but also their limitations. 
BureauCTatic and legal strategies can 
effectively induce the desired behav- 
ior, but the emphasis on rules and 
regulations can inhibit the develop- 
ment of CTeative solutions. A tendency 
to over-specification, as rules prolifer- 
ate, can also lead to inefficiency. The 
cost of monitoring can outweigh the 
benefits. 

A professional or political strat- 
egy gives maximum latitude for 
developing creative solutions, but 
there is not much accounting for the 
way these solutions are derived. The 
activity may be near completion 
before the signs of failure or success 
appear. It is difficult to impose 
sanctions on professional employees 
when there has been little supervision, 
no prior agreed-upon outcomes, and 
few examples that the goals are 



x^ttainable. A political strategy avoids 
the danger of over-spedficaiion with 
the problems of uncertainty and 
vagueness. Expectations may be so 
unclear and the imposition of sanc- 
tions so unpredictable that there is 
little inducement for compliance. 

Conclusion 

In selecting between the strategies 
available to them, state and district 
policymakers face a choice between a 
bureaucratic-legal model and a 
professional-political model. The 
bureaucratic-legal models assume a 
direct supervisory /contractual 
relationship and routinized proce- 
dures governed by consistent rules 
and regulations. The professional- 
political models assume indirect 
control of the day-to-day operations 
while maintaining control of the final 
outcomes of the system. Detailed rules 
and regulations are sacrificed to trust 
in the expertise of personnel and a 
reliance on rewards and sanctions for 
control. 

With each choice comes a risk. A 
high degree of iJistitutionalization 
through rules and regulations guaran- 
tees that the resources of the system 
are distributed in a prescribed way 
and that procedural requirements 
associated with fairness and good 
instruction are followed. Yet, these 
very rules and regulations focus 
attention on intermediate goals and 
may encumber the creativity of 
educators in reaching better outcomes. 
A relaxation of the rules through 
reliance on professional oi political 
models raises the specter of funds 
used inappropriately, discrimination, 
and elaborately designed but ineffec- 
tive programs. Neither alternative in 
its extreme is acceptable. 

At the same time, policymakers 
need to fully address the accountabil- 
ity process. The development of 
system indicators alone will not create 
systematic school improvement. 
Policymakers need to address each of 
the questions integral to a complete 
accountability loop: their relationship 



to the educational system, their beliefs 
about the true nature of education, 
their goals for the system, the political 
and legal system's ability to respond to 
different educational results, and 
ultimately what outcomes will be 
satisfactory. Only by answering each of 
these questions and articulating 
complete accountabihty mechanisms to 
address them — beginning with who is 
responsible for what and ending with a 
clear response — will policymakers 
develop a fair and effective account- 
ability system for public education. 

Patricia R. Braimi is a Saiior Rcoearch 
Associate iu Policy at Fur West Laboratory. 
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